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Obligations and Opportunities’ 


By JOHN A. MILLER 


President of The National Fertilizer Association 


HIS is strictly a business meeting—the 

only business of any importance at this 

time is the business of getting on with this 
war and bringing it to a successful conclusion; 
for if we do not, it will not be our privilege to 
determine how we may conduct ourselves in 
the future. That will be determined for us. 

Our industry faces a heavy obligation in 
this war effort, and the manner in which we 
discharge it and perform our task will be the 
test of whether or not we are worthy to take 
our place with many other industries whose 
accomplishments have already made it pos- 
sible for our country to equip, transport and 
maintain our fighting men in the four corners 
of the earth. 

Our test is yet to come because, up until 
the present time, our task has been simple 
and the dislocations which we have suffered 
have not been great. To understand the 
obligations which we as an industry must face 
is comparatively simple. Discharging these 
obligations may not be so easy. We are faced 
principally with the difficulty of equitably 
distributing the available supply of nitrogen 
in order that it may do the most good on the 
right crops to assist in the present emergency. 
War Production Order M-231 together with 
the Grade Substitution Plan changes the 
customary freedom of choice that a farmer 
had in buying his fertilizer. It will be difficult 
enough to explain these things to the trade 
and particularly so in view of the fact that 
our access to sufficient gasoline and tires is 
problematical. 

It will also be difficult to cope with the 





*The Presidential Address, delivered at the Southern Meeting 
of the National Fertilizer Association, at Atlanta, Ga., November 
17, 1942, 





problem of loading box cars to their marked 
capacity and our association has been striving 
with all the resources at its command to get 
permission for a minimum loading of 60,000 
Ib. in order that we may have a reasonable 
chance to ship fertilizer that will arrive at its 
destination in good condition. A good deal of 
concern has been felt over price ceilings in the 
face of increasing cost for transportation, 
bags and available supplies of nitrogen. It has 
become manifestly impossible for some opera- 
tors to do business without substantial loss for 
the spring of 1943 on the same price bases as 
those prevailing for the year 1942. We have 
recently received assurance from the proper 
authorities of OPA that relief from this situa- 
tion will be forthcoming and we have with us 
here Mr. Westberg, of the Office of Price 
Administration, to discuss this subject. 
Thus, briefly, have been mentioned the 
major difficulties with which we are now con- 
fronted and which must be overcome. Surely 
there has occurred some trouble in switching 
from cloth to paper bags, but in summing up 
the total of our difficulties, it is only fair to 
say that we certainly have not been subjected 
to any such complete change and upheaval as 
has been faced and overcome by many other 
industries of like or greater size, the examples 
of which are too numerous to require mention. 
At the suggestion of Dr. William H. Martin, 
Dean and Director of the New Jersey College 
of Agriculture and Experiment Station, who 
is also a consultant on fertilizer and insecti- 
cides for the War Production Board, the 
association has taken the initiative in calling a 
conference on post-war nitrogen utilization 
problems. This conference was attended by 
representatives of many of the national 
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societies and agencies. Only last week at a 
meeting of the American Society of Agronomy 
in St. Louis, the joint committee on post-war 
nitrogen problems was organized to study the 
question of the most advantageous use of an 
increased supply of chemical nitrogen that will 
undoubtedly be available after the war. In 
this connection it seems to me that we have a 
wonderful opportunity, particularly in view 
of the simplified grade situation, to perform a 
great service for agriculture in the post-war 
period. 

Many of you recall vividly the situation 
that existed in our industry during the last 
war. Potash was practically unobtainable 
and prices of other raw materials skyrocketed 
to a marked extent. Many manufacturers felt 
that they had realized handsome profits and 
so they had. The volume of business con- 
tinued to be good for some two years after the 
war, but we shall never forget what the 
commodity slump in 1921 did to war profits 
in this industry. There certainly will be no 
repetition of such a situation, as wise precau- 
tion has been taken that no such build-up 
will be permitted and, therefore, no such 
letdown suffered. 

As drastic as may be some of the changes in 
our normal procedure, we have the oppor- 
tunity of tackling these problems certainly 
without our most pressing normal problem, 
that of doing a good tonnage, which is already 
taken care of. It is generally agreed that the 
volume of business available will tax our 
ingenuity and the capacity of many of our 
plants. 

Naturally there may be a feeling on the 
part of some that we as an industry are being 
subjected to too much regulation from Wash- 
ington. Personally, I feel that in normal 
times, private business is better able to solve 
trade and distribution problems than is gov- 
ernment, but these are not normal times’and 
certainly there has been sufficient dislocation 
of shipping facilities and raw materials to 
warrant coordination of our effort by govern- 
mental authorities. 

The President has mentioned the four free- 
doms: Freedom of Speech, Freedom of Wor- 
ship, Freedom from Fear, and Freedom from 
Want. We are seeking to guarantee these 
freedoms to the people of all nations. We are 
so used to enjoying them ourselves that they 
are taken as a matter of course. We have in 
Washington assisting us in the solution of our 
many problems men who are familiar with the 
fertilizer business and who, in most cases, 
have been drawn directly from among our 
number. We exercise our freedom of expres- 











sion and say that these gentlemen have con- 
sulted us in all matters of importance freely 
and frequently, and are still doing so. We feel 
that they have been reasonable, cooperative 
and intelligent in their approach to our diffi- 
culties. Certain vexing delays have occurred 
which have somewhat inconvenienced us, but 
we have every reason to hope that those prob- 
lems which have not been solved as yet may 
soon be ironed out. We make this statement 
because we mean it. If we had the opposite 
opinion, we would be just as free to express it. 
We are fighting this war to make sure that 
our right to a free expression of honest opinion 
may be maintained. 

Our obligations to agriculture and, there- 
fore, to the war effort are clear cut. Our diffi- 
culties are far from insuperable; by reason of 
the necessity for streamlined procedure during 
the emergency, we have for the future an 
opportunity to function more efficiently and 
to serve better in the post-war period of re- 
habilitation. We are indeed fortunate. Let us 
demonstrate our appreciation of this fact by 
real service to our industry and our country. 


October Sulphate of Ammonia 


An increase of 3 per cent in the production 
of by-product sulphate of ammonia during 
October was recorded by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. The tonnage for that month totaled 
64,903 as compared with 62,942 in September. 
For the first 10 months of the year, production 
showed about the same proportional increase, 
640,099 tons as compared with 618,252 tons 
in 1941. Shipments dropped from 66,296 
tons in September to 63,802 tons in October, 
while stocks on hand rose from 54,623 tons 
at the end of September to 55,447 tons on Oc- 
tober 31st. Comparative figures are as follows: 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Ammonia __ Liquor 
Production: Tons Tons NH, 
Getler, 1982 ooo. 6e 64,903 2,992 
September, 1942......... 62,942 2,833 
Ontiiier, 1988 osc 5S 63,357 2,630 
January-October, 1942.... 640,099 28,175 
January-October, 1941.... 618,252 26,090 
Shipments: 
Gebeler, 3002 5. oc. 88 63,802 3,035 
September, 1942......... 66,296 2,958 
October, 1941. .5......... 66,078 2,893 
Stocks on Hand: 
October 31, 1942......... 55,447 1,016 
_ September 30, 1942....... 54,623 858 
October 31,1942... ..5..... 35,252 691 
September 30, 1942....... 39,894 837 
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The Fertilizer Situation and the War’ 


By F. W. PARKER 


Division of Soil and Fertilizer Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ORE than 2,300,000 farmers use a total 
of approximately 9,000,000 tons of 
commercial fertilizer costing them some 

$300,000,000. An industry of such magnitude, 
deriving its raw materials from widely scat- 
tered sources, obviously would be affected by 
the war program of the nation. It is our pur- 
pose to consider the effect of the war on fer- 
tilizer supplies and practice for the 1942-43 
season. 


Demand For Commercial Plant Food 

There may be a shortage of fertilizers in 
the spring of 1943. Two elements, namely 
demand and supply, operate to produce a 
shortage. First consideration will be given to 
the influence of the war on the demand for 
fertilizers. 

Under the stimulus of war, farm production 
and farm prices have increased so that the 
total farm cash income has increased from an 
average of $8,648,600,000 for the period 1936— 
1940 to $11,830,000,000 in 1941 and an esti- 
mated $15,600,000,000 in 1942. This 80 per 
cent increase in farm cash income will cer- 
tainly cause a great increase in the demand 
for fertilizers. 

In the five-year period referred to, 2.53 per 
cent, of the previous year’s farm cash income 
was spent for fertilizer. If the same percent- 
age of the 1942 income is spent for fertilizer in 
1943, fertilizer sales would approximate 11,- 
740,000 tons, an increase of 4,135,600 tons 
over the average tonnage for 1936-40. This 
potential demand and the relationship be- 
tween farm income and fertilizer consumption 
is shown in Fig. 1. The figure indicates that 
the demand in 1942 was about 750,000 tons 
greater than the supply. In 1943 the indicated 
demand may exceed the expected supply by 
almost 3,000,000 tons. 

On the foregoing basis, and including 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, it may be estimated 
that in 1943 there will be a market for 665,000 
tons of nitrogen, 1,100,000 tons of phosphoric 
acid, and 655,000 tons of potash for fer- 
tilizers. 





*An address before the Southern Meeting of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association, Atlanta, November 17, 1942. 





In time of war the demand for a commodity 
may greatly exceed the quantity required to 
achieve national objectives. This is the case 
with respect to fertilizers. Table I gives the 
calculated consumption of nitrogen by various 
crops in 1941 and the amount of fertilizer 
nitrogen required to meet the national crop 
production goals in 1943. The latter figure is 
based on the same average rate of fertilization 
and the same average yields as in 1941. It 
does not reflect changes in nitrogen fertiliza- 
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Fig. 1. Relation between fertilizer consumption 
and farm cash income. 





tion which will result from recent govern- 
mental action. These data indicate a nitrogen 
requirement of 462,000 tons, some 203,000 
tons less than might be expected to result from 
the great increase in farm cash income. 

The 1942-43 requirements for phosphoric 
acid and potash have been estimated at 
1,100,000 tons P.O; and 512,000 tons KO. 
These estimates, unlike the estimate of nitro- 
gen requirements, are based on the new grades 
established for 1942-43 and on increased use 
of phosphates and potash for legumes. They 
also include the tonnage to be distributed by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
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TABLE I 


NITROGEN CONSUMPTION BY Crops IN 1941 
UNADJUSTED REQUIREMENTS FOR 1943 


AND 


(Tons of Nitrogen) 
Requirements 

Used in 1941 19431 
85,755 90,665 
91,594 
36,570 
16,250 
23,606 
66,679 
51,112 
14,689 
8,044 
8,225 
18,702 


426,136 
36,000 


Crop 


RMRUINPB ce Sas ee a ees 63,246 
Se  . e a 


Sugar cane and beets......... 
Forage crops 
All other crops 





Total Cont. U.S..........420,881 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico....... 35,281 





Total U.S 456,162 462,136 


* Based on 1941 average rates of fertilization. 


The Supply of Commercial Plant Food 

The outbreak of war in 1939 immediately 
began to influence the source and quantity of 
our supplies of fertilizer materials. For- 
tunately, because of the development of the 
domestic nitrogen, phosphate, and potash 
industries, this war had less effect on our 
fertilizer supplies than the first world war. 

The effect of the war on our nitrogen sup- 
ply is shown by the data in Table II. The war 
stopped substantial imports from Europe, 
increased imports from Chile, reduced our 
exports of fertilizer nitrogen, increased do- 
mestic production of by-product ammonium 
sulphate, and diverted nearly all domestic 
synthetic ammonia products from fertilizer to 
war purposes. The net effect of all of these 
changes is to give, with normal use of natural 
organics, an expected supply of 408,000 tons 
of nitrogen for 1942-43. This compares with 
consumption of 390,002 tons in 1939; and 
456,908 tons in 1941. In only three years, 
1937, 1941, and 1942, has consumption ex- 
ceeded 400,000 tons. 

The data on nitrogen supplies include items 
on which considerable uncertainty exists, 
due to factors connected with the war. The 
supply of Chilean nitrate of soda may be 
smaller or larger than the indicated tonnage. 
The production of synthetic ammonia liquors 
and Uramon has recently been resumed on a 
limited scale. There will be 10,000 or more 
tons of nitrogen from these sources. This 
represents a small but distinct improvement 
in the nitrogen situation. 

The indicated supply of fertilizer nitrogen 
is 54,000 tons less than the requirement 


estimate given in Table I. It is some 257,000 
tons lower than the calculated potential de- 
mand based on farm cash income. The ad- 
justment of supply to requirements in the face 
of the great demand for nitrogen constitutes 
one of the major problems of fertilizer dis- 
tribution. 


TABLE II 


FERTILIZER NITROGEN SUPPLIES FOR U. S. 
CONSUMPTION 


(Short Tons Nitrogen) 


1939 
118,650 


1941 
138,248 
146,300 

65,200 
25,700 
20,000 
6,200 
3,850 
51,410 


456,908 


1942-43 
160,000 


Material 


Ammonium sulphate 
Sodium nitrate 

All ammonia liquors 
Cyanamid 

Uramon, calurea, etc...... 
Ammonium phosphates... . 
All other chemicals 
Natural organics 





408,000 


TABLE III 
U. S. SuppLy oF PHospHOoRIC ACID FOR FERTILIZERS 
(Short Tons P2Os) 


Material 1939 1941 1942-43 


Commercial Distribution 
Superphosphate 566,000 
Double superphosphate.. 61,000 
Other phosphates 51,000 


650,000 
66,000 
50,000 


766,000 


780,000 
60,000 
38,000 





678,000 868,000 


Government Distribution 
Superphosphate 
Double superphosphate. . 
Other phosphates....... 


146,000 

45,000 
6,000 0 

197,000 240,000 


963,000 1,108,000 


240,000 
0 





The supply situation as regards super- 
phosphate is summarized in Table III. These 
data show that there will be an abundant 
supply of phosphoric acid.. This will be 
achieved without capacity production by the 
industry as it has a rated capacity of 1,712,000 
tons P,O;. The available supply of double- 
superphosphate will probably be somewhat 
reduced, due to exports to other United Na- 
tions. 

Transportation problems, particularly the 
rail movement of rock phosphate and sulphur, 
are the factors that might limit the indicated 
production of phosphoric acid. 

. The potash supply situation, Table IV, is 
similar to the phosphate case in that there is 
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no shortage. The war has stopped all potash 
imports. | Domestic consumption has _in- 
creased from 405,000 tons K,O in 1939 to 
458,000 tons in 1941 while the 1942-43 supply 
for fertilizer purposes is estimated at 560,000 
tons. This assumes plant operation at 95 per 
cent over-all efficiency. The supply may be 
reduced somewhat by increased exports to 
some of the United Nations. In any case, it 
appears we will have enough potash to meet 
our requirements but not enough to meet all 
possible demands. 

The favorable potash situation is due, of 
course, to the rapid development and expan- 
sion of our domestic industry. We now have 
ample domestic supplies of all potash salts, 


TABLE IV 


U. S. Supply oF PoTASH FOR FERTILIZERS 
(Short Tons K,0) 
1939 1941 


273,508 374,783 
110,040 8,300 


1942-43 
460,000 
0 


Material 
Muriate of Potash 
Domestic 
Imported 


Manure Salts and Kainit 


DGRIBREICs oesvi se oisc 5s 3 .. 8,039 28,626 40,000 
0 0 
Sulphate of Potash 

Domestic 


Imported 


_ 32,531 45,000 
0 0 


Miscellaneous 13,760 15,000 





458,000 560,000 


* Vegetable potash, natural organics, nitrate of soda-potash, etc. 


potassium nitrate excepted, for our normal 
fertilizer and chemical requirements. 

The plant food demand, requirement, and 
supply situation as developed to this point 
is shown in Table V. Only in the case of 
nitrogen is there a real shortage when com- 
pared to requirements. There the shortage 
amounts to about 12 per cent. The situation, 
of course, is complicated by the fact that the 
demand is much greater than the indicated 
requirements. 


The Fertilizer Distribution Problem 

Long before Pearl Harbor, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture was following the 
fertilizer. supply and demand situation. When 
it became apparent that there would probably 
be a considerable shortage of nitrogen but 
rather ample supplies of phosphoric acid and 
potash, the war agencies and the U. S. D. A. 
established the following general principles 
for developing an equitable plan of fertilizer 
distribution. 


1. Crops most essential to the war effort 
should have first call on our fertilizer 
nitrogen supplies. 

. Chemical nitrogen should not be used 
on non-essential crops, on essential 
crops of which there was a very large 
surplus in storage, or under conditions 
where it gives a low return. 

. The consumption of phosphoric acid 
and potash should be increased to 
utilize most of our productive capacity 
and to partially offset the lower yield 
that would result from reduced nitro- 
gen fertilization. 

. With the limitations indicated, nitrogen 
should be distributed on a historical 
basis. 


TABLE V 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED DEMAND, REQUIREMENTS, 
AND SUPPLY OF PLANT Foop For 1942-43 


(Short Tons) 


N P20s 
Demand............665,000 1,100,000 
Requirement 1,100,000 
Supply 1,108,000 
Consumption, 1941. . .457,000 963,000 


Following Pearl Harbor, a Technical Com- 
mittee on Fertilizers, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. R. M. Salter and later W. F. Watkins, 
with the assistance of the Land-Grant Col- 
leges and the National Fertilizer Association, 
assembled a large amount of data relating to 
fertilizers. At the same time the Industry 
Advisory Committee was studying the prob- 
lem of fertilizer distribution. Both studies 
indicated the advisability of standardizing 
fertilizer grades as an important step in any 
distribution program. 

The War Production Board and the Office 
of Price Administration worked with the 
U.S. D. A. ina fertilizer grade standardization 
program. The National Fertilizer Association 
rendered valuable assistance in many ways. 
The objectives of the program were: 


1. To reduce the number of grades sold in 
each State to the minimum number re- 
quired for efficient fertilization of the 
State’s crops. 

. To secure greater uniformity of grades 
within regions. 

. To adjust the plantfood ratio in grades 
so that nitrogen consumption in mixed 
fertilizers would be reduced about 20 
per cent but the consumption of phos- 
phoric acid and potash would be 
increased. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Principal Articles in 
This Issue 


OBLIGATIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

THE FERTILIZER SITUATION AND THE WAR 
Sectional Fertilizer Meetings 

September Superphosphate 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET: 
oe GeO) SRR SET Sd tet er ee a a 


Goals for 1943 Farm Production 
Announced 


Conservation of Extinguishers 


Vote in Cotton Referendum Urged 


Sectional Fertilizer Meetings 


At the request of the War Production 
Board, a series of sectional meetings has been 
arranged by the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion to give industry officials and managers, 
agricultural workers and farm organization 
representatives an opportunity to get first- 
hand information concerning the 1943 fer- 
tilizer program, with a chance to discuss the 
same. 

The following meetings have been ar- 
ranged: December 7, Baltimore, Md. (Emer- 
son Hotel); December 8, Raleigh, N. C. (Sir 
Walter Hotel); December 9, Columbia, S. C. 
(Columbia Hotel); December 10, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. (George Washington Hotel); De- 
cember 11, Atlanta, Ga. (Biltmore Hotel); 
December 14, Montgomery, Ala. (Jefferson 
Davis Hotel); December 15, Shreveport, La. 
(Washington-Youre Hotel); December 17, 
Chicago, Ill. (Hotel Sherman); December 18, 
New York City (Pennsylvania Hotel). Each 
meeting will begin at 10.00 A. M. A meeting 
will also be held in Boston, the date to be 
announced later. 

The program for each meeting will include 
the following topics: (1) Fertilizer Conserva- 
tion Order No. M-231: and amendments; 
(2) crop production goals in relation to fer- 
tilizer; (3) what The National Fertilizer 
Association can do to help Government and 
agriculture; (4) the WPB field service plan— 
its organization and functions; (5) fertilizer 
pricing under OPA; and (6) a brief discussion 
of insecticide and fungicide orders and direc- 
tives (in areas where this subject is important). 

The following are among the Government 
officials who will attend and speak at one or 
more meetings: WPB—M. K. Derrick, T. 
E. Milliman, L. G. Porter, Warren Moyer, 
and Melvin Goldberg; OPA—Cedric Gran 
and R. A. Payne. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture speakers will be announced later. 


Corn Loan Rates 


Loan rate on corn, recently announced by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, will 
vary from 73 to 89 cents a bushel for the 1942 
crop in the commercial growing area. This 
will be about 6 cents a bushel higher on the 
average than loans on the 1941 crop. The 
loans, which are based on 85 per cent of the 
parity: price of corn prevailing on September 
15th, will be available from December 1, 
1942 to September 30, 1943. Rates outside 
the commercial area will be 75 per cent of the 
commercial area rates. 
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Obituary 











Raymond A. Schultz 

Raymond A. Schultz, president of the 
Reading Bone Fertilizer Company, Reading, 
Pa., died suddenly at his home on November 
7th. Mr. Schultz, who was 61 years of age, 
was a native of eastern Pennsylvania and 
graduated from Perkiomen Seminary in 
1902. After serving as secretary of the Sem- 
inary from 1902 to 1912, he entered the em- 
ploy of the Reading Bone Fertilizer Co. He 
held the office of secretary from 1915 until 
the death of his father, John H. Schultz, in 
1926, when he succeeded the latter as presi- 
dent of the company. He was a former 
president of the Inland Fertilizer Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Always interested in civic progress, Mr. 
Schultz gave valuable service in the Kiwanis 
Club, the local Council of Civic Clubs and 
the Boy Scout Council. For 20 years he 
served as treasurer of the borough of Mt. 
Penn, where his home was located. Through 
his business connections, he had a wide circle 
of friends in the fertilizer industry. 

Mr. Schultz is survived by his widow, his 
stepmother, three brothers and three sisters. 


Fertilizer Patents by U. S. D. A. 
Employees : 
Among the patents recently granted to 
employees of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture are three which relate to fertilizer 
production, namely, the granulation of fer- 
tilizers, the production of calcium meta- 
phosphate, and the production of dicalcium 
phosphate, respectively. The first two have 
been assigned to the Department of Agri- 
culture to be licensed to interested concerns 
for development and use under regulation 
of the Department; in the case of the third 
(dicalcium phosphate) the government re- 
tained ‘‘shop rights,’ that is, the free use of 
the invention in government departments. 
A brief description of these patents follows: 
Process for the Granulation of Fertilizers, 
John O. Hardesty, Kenneth D. Jacob, and 
William H. Ross. - Granulation provides a 
material in graded size with the elimination 
of fine dusty particles. The tendency to cake 
in bags is decreased; the more uniform dis- 
tribution by machinery in the field is ac- 
complished; and more efficient utilization of 
the plant food by plants is made possible 
thereby affording considerable savings. 


Process for the Production of Calcium Meta- 
phosphate and Hydrogen, Stephen Brunauer 
and John F. Shultz. This provides the meth- 
ods for the simultaneous production of a 
fertilizer phosphate slightly soluble in water 
and hence preventing phosphate conversion 
in the soil to an insoluble form unavailable 
for plant use. Hydrogen is produced which 
may be employed for combining with nitrogen 
to form ammonia in the fixation of nitrogen 
by the synthetic ammonia process. This 
process has been subjected to pilot plant 
scale operation by the TVA. 

Process for the Production of Dicalcium 
Phosphate, Edward J. Fox. This provides a 
relatively insoluble form of phosphate fer- 
tilizer which is still available for plant use due 
to its solubility in weak acid occurring in 
soil. Soluble phosphate is converted to very 
insoluble forms in many soils so that much 
of it remains unusable by plants. Dicalcium 
phosphate employed as fertilizer on such 
soils allows better utilization of plant food 
and resists loss by fixation in the soil. 


Cushman and Haynes Appointed 
to Industry Committee 


George Cushman, of Riverhead, Long 
Island, has been reappointed to serve on the 
Fertilizer Industry Advisory Committee, suc- 
ceeding L. H. Carter. Mr. Cushman was a 
member of the original committee, but his 
connection with OPA on March 1, 1942, made 
him ineligible and he resigned. Boyless W. 
Haynes, of Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the committee by WPB. 


Paper Bag Industry Committee 
Formed 


The War Production Board has announced 
the formation of an Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee to represent the Multi-Wall Paper 
Shipping Sack Industry. Jean E. Zeller, of the 
Containers Branch of WPB, is the Govern- 
ment Presiding Officers. The other members 
of the committee are F. G. Bemis, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Company, Boston, Mass.; George 
Brown, Raymond Bag Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio; M. J. Davis, Hammond Bag and 
Paper Company, Wellsburg, W. Va.; Willard 
J. Dixon, St. Regis Paper Company, New 
York City; F. H. Ludington, Chase Bag 
Company, New York City; J. L. Madden, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, Boston, 
Mass.; A. A. Scholl, Bagpak, Inc., New York 
City, 
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September Superphosphate 


September statistics on superphosphate, 
announced on November 18th by Director 
J. C. Capt, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, shows that production 
amounted to 462,718 tons, an increase of 3.8 
per cent over the 445,860 tons reported for 
August 1942 and an increase of 42.8 per cent 
over the 324,005 tons reported for September 
a year ago. Shipments in September 1942 
amounted to 311,043 tons, an increase of 15.7 
per cent over the 268,847 tons reported for 
August 1942 and a 17.7 per cent increase over 
the 264,320 tons reported for September a 
year ago. Stocks on hand at the end of Sep- 
tember 1942 amounted to 1,041,217 tons, a 
9.4 per cent increase over the 951,809 tons re- 
ported for the previous month and an increase 
of 14.6 per cent over the 908,809 tons reported 
to September 1941. Comparability of the data 
on receipts, shipments and stocks is slightly 


1942 
Item September August 
Stocks on hand beginning of month. 1 004, 258! 914,258 
PRNMR SoS a ness baeks eee ees 462,718 445,860 
Received from other acidulators 
(including exchange transfers)‘. . 5,984 35,274 
Book adjustments (account of 
Ae eee +3,251 +5,640 
DI os eo es Bh Vwi 1,476,211 1,401,032 
Disposition, total............... 434,994 449,223 
Shipments, total.............. 311,043 268,847 
UO MINOR shee oc as Fok aes 145,047 135,914 
To other acidulators (including 
exchange transfers)........ 2,130 45,567 
To all others (including 
Government agencies)... .. 133,866 87,366 
Used in reporting plants....... 123,951 180, 376 
Stocks on hand, end of month.....1,041,217 951,809! 





affected by the reclassification of certain 
quantities of superphosphate formerly re- 
ported in dry base and mixed goods. The item 
dry base and mixed goods was dropped from 
the published report in August. In September, 
the superphosphate formerly included in dry 
base and mixed goods was reported as either 
normal or concentrated superphosphate. Data 
for this report were obtained from reports by 
52 manufacturers, representing 95 per cent of 
the total value of superphosphate as reported 
at the Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1939. 

Statistics for September relating to pro- 
duction, receipts, shipments, and stocks in- 
clude all grades of superphosphate (normal, 
concentrated, and wet base goods) converted 
to a basis of 18 per cent available phosphor c 
acid. The reports for August 1942 and for 
previous months showed data on a 16 per cent 
basis. However, for comparative purposes 
they have been converted to 18 per cent 
A. P. A. basis in the table below. 


Total 9 months 


1941 1940 (January-September) 
September September 1942 1941 1940 
869,346? 969,941 
324,005 290,771 3,742,931 3,152,407 2,807,151 

24,432 23,538 265,712 368,555 286,127 
—2,973 —2,073 —28,091 —2,583 —26,791 
1,214,810 1,282,177 ee Fait pega 
5 5 5 5 5 
264,320 263,090 2,900,784 2,803,428 2,307,107 
98,210 121,029 1,410,183 1,251,168 1,189,935 
49,749 25,774 402,065 479,917 351,432 
116,361 116,287 1,088,536 1,072,343 765,740 
5 5 5 5 5 
980,809 1,009,047 


«Stocks shown here as on hand beginning of September are «slightly larger (on an 18 per cent basis) than those reported for the 
end of August because September stocks include some superphosphate which was reported by manufacturers as dry base and 
mixed gocds in August. Figures for dry base and mixed goods were not included in the August summary. 


2 Reported as stocks on hand August 31, 1941. 


4 Data for September and August 1942 exclude base and mixed goods; 


s Not available. 


3 Reported as stocks on hand August 31, 1940. 


data for other months shown include base and mixed goods. 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 








NEw York, December 1, 1942. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

With no additional supplies of sulphate of 
ammonia being made available to fertilizer 
manufacturers, it will undoubtedly be neces- 
sary for them to turn to oil meals. With the 
probability of higher ceilings for mixed fer- 
tilizers being placed by OPA, fertilizer manu- 
facturers are now trying to buy these oil meals 
in larger quantities. However, there is con- 
siderable scarcity in all of these meals, espe- 
cially for nearby deliveries, in most cases ma- 
terial are contracted for and _ practically 
nothing is available until January or February 
delivery. 


Nitrate of Soda 


The domestic manufacturer has now an- 
nounced the December price, same being the 
same as for the previous month and un- 
doubtedly the price for the Chilian material 
will also remain the same. However, practi- 
cally no nitrate of soda is being delivered to 
fertilizer manufacturers, who are more inter- 
ested in the obtaining of the material than in 
the price of same. 


Potash 
There is no change whatsoever in this situ- 
ation. 
Superphosphate 


There is no change in this situation but it is 
within reason to believe that the taking over 
of North Africa by the Allies may mean that 
phosphate rock, which has been going into 
Germany, may now be shipped to England. 
If Moroccan phosphate rock does move into 
England in large quantities, it may be that the 
large demands for triple superphosphate for 
England may be lessened, which would cer- 
tainly help the situation in this country. 


NEW YORK 


Scarcity of Sulphate of Ammonia Increases Demand for Oil Meals but Scarcity in These 
Materials Widespread. No Change in Nitrate of Soda Prices. North African Occupation 
Should Help Phosphate Situation. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer"’ 


BALTIMORE 


No Features in Fertilizer Materials Market. 
Organic Ammoniates Well Sold Up. Potash in 
Ample Supply. Superphosphate Status 
Unchanged. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘The American Fertilizer” 


BALTIMORE, December 1, 1942. 


There have been no outstanding features in © 
connection with the fertilizer industry during 
the past two weeks. 

Ammoniates—Blood and tankage are prac- 
tically unobtainable for fertilizer purposes 
and practically the entire production is going 
into the manufacture of feed. 

Nitrogenous Material—The market on do- 
mestic nitrogenous is fairly well sold up and 
the same condition prevails with vegetable 
meals such as cottonseed, linseed and soya 
bean meal. No offerings are on the market at 
present, and most producers are completely 
sold up until next February. 

Sulphate of Ammonia—The tonnage of this 
material allocated to fertilizer manufacturers 
continues on a restricted basis, although 
manufacturers are endeavoring to secure 
more liberal supplies in order to enable them 
to take care of business which will be available 
during the coming season. 

Nitrate of Soda—Importers of the Chilean 
product have extended November prices to 
December, subject to change without notice, 
and all allocations continue to be made 
through OPA. 

Potash—Practically all domestic producers 
are sold up and it is anticipated that stocks 
on hand and contracts booked will be ample 
to cover buyers’ legitimate requirements 
during the coming season. 

Superphosphate—There is no change in the 
situation and producers continue to quote 
ceiling price of $9.60 per ton of 2000 Ib., basis 
16 per cent for run-of-pile. No stocks are 
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accumulating and producers are not anxious 
sellers at present level of price. 

Bone Meal—There has been some little 
interest shown in both raw and steamed bone 
meal recently but up to the present time 
offerings are practically nil. 

Bags—The Government recently issued 
regulations prohibiting the use of new bags 
for fertilizer but without disturbing the status 
of second hand, paper or cotton bags. 


CHICAGO 


Little Trading in Fertilizer Organics. Buyers Now 
Looking for Sellers. Feed Market Unchanged 
With Supplies Scarce. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
CuicaGco, November 30, 1942. 

Trading in fertilizer organics has been very 
light in this market, owing to lack of offer- 
ings. Any lots which do appear are quickly 
absorbed. At the Convention in Atlanta, the 
usual situation was reversed: buyers were 
looking for sellers. 

In the feed market conditions are un- 
changed. Material is sought by mixers at 
ceiling prices, but such supplies are not 
plentiful. 

No change in ceiling prices has occurred: 
High grade ground fertilizer tankage, $3.85 
to $4.00 ($4.68 to $4.98) per unit N) and 
10 cents; standard grades crushed feeding 
tankage; $5.53 per unit ammonia ($6.72 per 
unit N); blood, $5.38 ($6.54 per unit N); 
dry rendered tankage, $1.21 per unit of pro- 
tein, Chicago basis. 


French Potash Company Moves 
Offices 
On December 2nd the offices of French 
Potash & Import Company, New York, were 
moved to new quarters at 51 East 42nd Street. 
The telephone number is Murray Hill 2—4783. 


CHARLESTON 
Insistent Demand for Organics with Small 
Supply. Action on Fertilizer Price Ceiling Awaited. 
Producers Allocating Nitrogenous. 
Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer" 
CHARLESTON, November 30, 1942. 

There is an insistent demand for organics 
but at present these are exceedingly scarce. 
The manufacturers are anxiously awaiting 
authority from the OPA in regard to relief on 
the prices of mixed goods. 

Nitrogenous—Producers of this material are 
still refusing to quote and all that is being 
shipped is on old contracts which have been 
allocated on a proportion of last fall’s sales. 

Castor Meal—No quotations are obtainable 
on this material. 

Blood—There has been no change in this 
situation as no quotations can be obtained. 

Cottonseed Meal—This material is hard to 
obtain. The nominal market for the 8 per cent 
grade is $35.60, Atlanta; $35.85, Augusta; 
$38.50 to $39.00, Memphis. 


Goals for 1943 Farm Production 
Announced ; 

Food-for-Freedom goals for 1943 calling 
for the highest production in the history of 
American agriculture were announced on 
November 30th by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard. The goals are designed 
to shape next year’s U. S. farm production to 
the needs of the United Nations. 

At the same time, Secretary Wickard an- 
nounced a price support program which 
pledges the Department to, ‘‘so far as pos- 
sible, work out and maintain a price policy 
during the year which will give maximum 
price assistance to the production program.”’ 
Included in the program are specific price 
support announcements for many major farm 
commodities. 

In general, the goals are aimed at main- 
taining or exceeding the record level of pro- 
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duction attained this year, but there are 
significant changes from the 1942 production 
pattern which throw sharp emphasis on crops 
and livestock most essential to the war 
effort. The goals are subject to any revisions 
which may be made necessary by military or 
other developments. 


The goals and price support programs for 
1943 were considered by the Foods Require- 
ments Committee, of which Secretary Wick- 
ard is Chairman. The Committee regularly 
considers the military and civilian require- 
ments and needs of the United Nations for 
United States food and fiber. 


FARM PropucTION GoALs—1942 AND 1943 


1942 1942 1943 
Goal Reported Goal 
Commodity Thousands Thousands Thousands 

IESG eae o ROR Et 5 ae ent are 55,000 53,427 52,500 
NI So a ek ha oot a's Oe oe sats 3,550 3,868 3,600 
(I SS Gaa SLAG SO ne lp ek Se UR a Sc aL Oa PEE 1,320 1,481 1,380 
RNR a SP io PO a hin os chk » 0 93,750 91,098 95,000 
ROMNMMINIRES So fate! 2 iS as ee Ra aa ag 40,000 40,600 37,300 
Sg AEE Senn ha ean, en 16,000 18,193 18,000 
Spee SUE TIS ooo as  e ok oa sek dws 10,000 9,221 10,000 
RO PEI Sooo 0 GOSS gigio iba y figs Sas a tenes 72,000 72,710 71,100 
RIN SN es eG nate 4,500 4,675 5,000 
Soybeans for beans,? acres..................-05. 9,000 10,900 10,500 
IR aS bo wits ose" S aie 5,000 4,173 5,500 
NON IIIT SINR a lS ZN ws sais 0 Bi sis ews 2,600 2,376 2,800 
IE SESS aaa Op RS Ay rg g ear 665 530 665 
Ee aE ee eat ee a es 25,000 24,005 22,500 
Tobacco: acres 

RES BS EEE Snares ine ee eat eee tar 841 796 8415 

EAMES Be Sh eee apeaty an pa once i 383 356 4213 

nee net SR ASN Raa ele 272 246 2728 
SPINE tn SoS ya Ok po Pls obese SS Se 330 331 340 
ETI os. ook o>, oes kPa Tes oka 1,050 1,061 1,050 
MN NOG Sk a an c's pus tele Oe 3,060 2,845 3,160 
peer enn WIPER oS. se eee 850 757 757 
Commercial truck crops, acres.................. 1,840 1,738 1,720 
Sune CUNOIOENEE PINUS oo 5 San a ee ol ee 4,919 3,339 4,709 
a cy os 5 52's be Sale Kee She owe pes ae 300 
SS ES rt a ae eee 15,018 15,271 14,610 
CEE IPE BID fk occ la cine tease war es 9,585,000 10,160,000 10,910,000 
See eee SAMI ID. s ce. ina ss Eee 940,000 1,009,000 90,000 
ES Ee Sa ae eee eee pr ae 11,125,000 10,800,000 13,800,000 
SARS eos eect oh ces edb d ake wee 2,820,000 2,500,000 3,400, 
RS se RN ce ra oe ee Cer ds i 125,000,000 120,000,000 122,000,000 
NEG RSE RE Te SE SSS AA ell PRES Ee ra 4,200,000 4,414,000 4,780,000 
RUINS ee oc gle ree NO. ce heh Sieh 3,118,000 3,118,000 4,000,000 
MUN I SE Le ret See ool Saws 39 500,000 485,000 560,000 





t Midpoint of range. 
2 Harvested acres. 
3 Allotment same as 1942, acreage expected same as 1942. _ 


4 Dressed weight. 
5 Total production 
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Let a St. Regis Packaging Specialist 
tell you if changes in your fertilizers 


call for changes in your 


New materials are being used in fertil- 
izers ... many are hygroscopic... analy- 
ses are getting higher. These changes, 
in all probability, will require changes 
in your bags. It will cost you nothing to 
find out. Just send for a St. Regis Pack- 
aging Engineer. 

Give him permission to make a prac- 
tical study of your problems at first 
hand, so that he may design bags of 
proper construction for your specific 
requirements. After his review of your 
situation he will be able to tell you how 
little it will cost to give your customers 


the sure protection and extra conveni- 


ence of St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags. 



















MULTIWALL 
PAPER BAG 





St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags are 
furnished in both open-mouth and 
valve types — and special moisture- Birmin 
resistant sheets may be used. for Dallas, Tex. 


hygroscopic materials. Denver, Colo. 


GY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
TAGGART CORPORATION ¢ THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 

BALTIMORE: Baltimore Trust Building 


am, Ala. Franklin, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





bags 





Specializing in this kind of work, the 
St. Regis Engineer is familiar with the 
new packaging problems facing fertil- 
izer manufacturers. Special moisture 
resistant sheets, for example, have been 
developed to eliminate the danger of 
bags rotting and breaking with hygro- 
scopic fertilizers. 

St. Regis is a specialized service or- 
ganization, with the widest experience 
in the design and manufacture of cus- 
tom-built Multiwall Paper Bags and 
paper bag filling machines .. . and in 
their use. All this specialized knowledge 
and experience is yours for better pack- 


aging when you call St. Regis. 


APAPER BAGS 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION - MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 





Offices also aft: 

Nazareth, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 

New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Conservation of Extinguishers 

Practically the entire output of approved 
fire extinguishers is being taken by the Army, 
the Navy, and manufacturers with top pri- 
ority ratings, so that other users are finding 
it impossible to obtain new extinguishers. 

Soda acid extinguishers have not been in 
production since the first of the year, nor 
have copper pump tanks, gas cartridge ex- 
tinguishers of water and anti-freeze types, 
and extinguishers of any type with seamless 
drawn shells. Foam extinguishers are being 
made only in limited quantity and it takes a 
high priority to obtain them. Carbon dioxide 
extinguishers also are going only to those 
with ratings approaching the ‘‘triple A.” 
Even the vaporizing liquid extinguishers, of 
which there are more in service than all other 
types put together, are difficult to obtain 
and one manufacturer is not promising de- 
liveries to anyone with less than an A-1-J 
rating. 

But recharging materials and replacement 
parts still can be purchased without difficulty, 
and as long as this condition persists, existing 
equipment can be readily kept in service. 
With proper servicing, approved equipment 
will last indefinitely. 

“Approved” extinguishers are those which 
bear the label of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories or Factory Mutual Laboratories. All 
such extinguishers bear an instruction plate 
on which appear directions for recharging and 
inspecting the equipment. Only when these 
directions are ignored will the extinguisher 
owner encounter difficulty. 

Attempts to economize by purchasing 
commercial grades of carbon tetrachloride 
for use in vaporizing liquid extinguishers are 
generally foiled by the resulting deterioration 
of the shell and interior mechanism of the 
extinguisher. Commercial grades of CTC 
contain water, which reacts slowly with the 


CTC to form hydrochloric acid and it is the 
latter that does the damage. -The vaporizing 
liquid furnished by extinguisher manufactur- 
ers is treated to remove all impurities and has 
important components added, to depress the 
freezing point. 

In the case of sodaacid and foam extinguish- 
ers, shells and all parts should be thoroughly 
rinsed with warm water before recharging. 
This removes all vestiges of reacted and un- 
reacted chemicals, so that the fresh charge 
will have its maximum force and duration. 
Another important part of the routine, the 
imspection of head gaskets, is often over- 
looked. If old and worn gaskets are used, it 
will be necessary to screw down the head of the 
extinguisher with unusual force, and even 
then, leakage during operation cannot always 
be overcome. A new gasket permits easy 
manual screwing on and off of extinguisher 
heads, and insures a tight extinguisher during 
use. 

Many approved extinguishers have been 
in service for more than twenty years and 
are still good for many more years of duty. 
They do not “wear out.” But they should 
be carefully handled when being recharged, 
inspected, or used. If dropped, or struck a 
severe blow, the shell may be distorted so 
that a seam is weakened. Such damage should 
be repaired only by the manufacturer who 
has the equipment and workmen capable 
of making repairs that will pass the inspection 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., or 
the Factory Mutual Laboratories. 

Here are a few simple rules for keeping 
extinguishers in service for the duration: 

Place a man upon whom you can depend 
to see that directions are followed to the 
letter, in charge of recharging and inspection. 

Provide him with recharging materials and 
replacement parts supplied by the manu- 
facturer of the extinguishers. 























BACK TO THE LAND 





Extracted from deposits beneath the Gulf Coast 
at Port Sulphur, La., and Freeport, Tex., sulphur 
—better than 9914 % pure—goes back to the 
land in fertilizer to help solve soil problems. 












FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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ized Force 
Takes Importar 


N THE rolling farmlands of 
America, a battle is being 
fought—and won! It is the fight to 
produce food for our soldiers, our 
civilians, and our Allies. 

Right now, in the dead of win- 
ter, thousands of farmers are laying 
the plans which will bring about 
scenes like the one shown here— 
scenes of victory, and of triumph 
over the. farmer’s natural enemies. 

Your fertilizers will help them 


to help America win. And this is 
especially true of those com- 
pounded with potash. The in- 
creased fertility and the resistance 
to disease and drought, which this 
important nutrient provides, have 
done much to bring about better 
crops and higher yields. 

Let Sunshine State Higrade Mu- 
riate of Potash, and the other 
gtades you know, work with you 
to aid the farmer in his fight! 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


incorporated 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 
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Give him a place to work where plenty of 
hot and cold water are available. . 

Give him the tools he needs: buckets, 
mixing sticks, vaseline to place in the threads 
of the heads of the 214-gallon extinguishers, 
etc. 

Then, hold him strictly accountable for 
the quality of his work, which will be re- 
flected in the continuing good performance 
of the extinguishers. 


W. W. Skinner Appointed Chief of 
Chemistry and Engineering, 
U.S. D. A. 

Dr. William Woolford Skinner has been 
appointed chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering to fill the vacancy 
left by the death of Dr. Henry G. Knight last 
July, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on November 24th. 

Born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1874, 
Dr. Skinner has had 38 years of intimate asso- 
ciation with the work of the bureau, which he 
has helped direct as associate chief since 1939. 
Prior to that he had been assistant chief since 
1935. He had also been assistant chief from 
1921 to 1927, after which he was assigned to 
other duties in connection with chemical and 
technological research in the bureau. 

Joining the bureau in 1904 as a food inspec- 
tion chemist, Dr. Skinner has seen many 
changes in the organization he helped to build. 
In the old’days it was known simply as the 
Bureau of Chemistry. Later it took on soils 
work and became Chemistry and Soils. A few 
years ago it became Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing, indicating another change in the scope of 
the work. Since Pearl Harbor the bureau has 
been engaged in many vital war projects as 
one of the seven scientific agencies brought 
together in the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, under the direction of Dr. E. C. 
Auchter. : 

During his long career as a Government 
chemist, Dr. Skinner has held office in various 
scientific organizations, and has served as 
chairman of the Maryland State Board of 
Agriculture and the Board of Regents of the 
University of Maryland. 


Votes in Cotton Quota Referendum 
Urged 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
issued a statement by I. W. Duggan, Director 
of the Southern Division of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency, stressing the necessity 
of holding 1943 cotton production within the 
nation’s needs, and urging all eligible cotton 
producers to vote in the cotton marketing 
quota referendum Saturday, December 12th. 


“In the referendum, farmers will be voting 
on an allotment of slightly more than 27 
million acres, or about the same as in 1942,” 
Duggan said. ‘This is the minimum allot- 
ment under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
However, farmers are asked to underplant 
their allotments in 1943, just as they were 
asked and did in 1942, when several million 
acres of land normally planted to cotton and 
other crops were planted to war crops for 
which shortages existed. The 1942. planted 
acreage was a little over 24 million acres and 
the indicated production is 13.1 million 
running bales. Because we have on hand 
nearly two years’ supply of short staple 
cotton, it is suggested that farmers substitute 
other war crops, such as cotton above one 
inch, peanuts and feed grains, for short staple 
cotton wherever these crops are adapted, and 
voluntarily hold down their cotton acreage in 
1943.” 

Duggan termed cotton marketing quotas 
“a simple means of rationing the nation’s 
needs fairly among all producers.”’ 

“Contrary to widespread rumors, cotton 
producers will vote only for the 1943 crop, as 
they did for each of the past five crop years, 
and not for a three-year period,”’ he said. 

In last year’s cotton marketing quota 
referendum, 94 per cent of the nearly 850,000 
producers who voted approved quotas for the 
present year. Two-thirds of those voting must 
approve quotas before they become effective. 

Cotton producers are also reminded that 
unless quotas are approved, the cotton loan, 
which supports prices, cannot be in effect, 
under the law. The loan of 90 per cent of 
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-Steel Batch Mixers— Swing Hammer Vibrating 
Dependable Self-Contained Dry Batching and Cage Type Dust Weigh 
for Fifty Years Fertilizer Mixers— Tailings Hoppers 

Mixing Units Wet Mixing Pulverizers Acid Weigh Scales 
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A 
Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
cium Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Glue, Ground Lime- 
stone, Crushed Stone, Agricultural In- 
secticides (including Pyrox, Arsenate 
of Lead, Calcium Arsenate, etc.), Tri- 
sodium and Disodium Phosphate, Phos- 
phorus, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric 








FACTORIES 


Acid , Salt Cake; and we are importers Alexandria, Va. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
z Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulp hate of Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba Presque Isle, Me. 


Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Cayce, S. C. Henderson, N. C. Savannah, Ga. 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ala.  Searsport, Maine 


. Fish, Blood and Tin-Tetrachloride. We ane ae caccs oe = “ 
mine and sell all grades of Florida Cincinnati, Ohio rer West biseen, ein. 
Pebble Phosphate Rock. Cleveland, Ohio Wilmington, N.C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Columbia, S. C. Laurel, Miss. Pierce, Fla. 

Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Montgomery, Ala. Port Hope, Ont., Can 
Buffalo, N.Y. —_ East St. Louis, Ill. Montreal, Quebec, Can. St. Paul, Minnesota 
Carteret, N. J. | Greensboro, N.C. New York, N. Y. Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S.C. Havana, Cuba Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. No. Weymouth, Mass. ilmington, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. Pensacola, Fla. 
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parity is the only thing that is holding the 
American price above the price of cotton in 
foreign countries, which for Brazil is 10.2 
and for Peru is 11.4 cents per pound. 


On Role of Boron in Plant Life 


“Ten parts in a million of anything seem 
to minute a quantity to make a difference. 
Yet, to keep healthy and grow normally, 
plants need about 10 parts in a million of 
boron in the soil that nourishes them. If a 
plant does not get enough boron, it may be 
subject to such diseases as internal ‘corking’ 
of apples, ‘yellows’ of alfalfa, ‘scratch’ of 
celery, or ‘canker’ of beets. On the other 
hand, a trifle too much boron may retard plant 
growth, injure tissues, or even kill the plant. 
Such injuries have occurred from adding boron 
to acid, sandy soils that were previously 
deficient in boron. If a field is fertilized with 
a manure that has been treated with borax or 
colemanite to prevent fly hatching, the borax 
may poison the soil and injure the plants. 

The desirable range in boron content is 
narrow. Heretofore, scientists have paid more 
attention to the poisonous effect of boron 
than to its importance as a plant food. Studies 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture on 300 
soil samples showed boron in all types of soil. 
Soils derived from alluvium, limestone, shale, 
and glacial drift are likely to be high in boron; 
those from igneous rocks and unconsolidated 
sediment, low. But natural boron toxicity is 
unlikely except in very arid regions. Three 





WANTED 


Dragline attachment and bucket for 50-B Bucy- 
rus Steam Shovel 

1—15 to 20-yard Power Scraper (Le Tour- 
neau or similar) 

1—Centrifugal Pump, 200-foot head, 2,000 
GPM., open impeller 

1—Five-Yard Dragline (Monighan-Walker or 
similar) 


ASSOCIATED METALS & MINERALS CORP. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 














large regions in the United States have soils 
that may have too little boron. These are the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts from Maine to 
Texas; northern Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan; and California and the Pacific 
Northwestern States. Elsewhere boron de- 
ficiency is unlikely except in occasional small 
areas of peats, mucks, or soils developed under 
a high water table.”’ 





THE FERTILIZER SITUATION AND 
THE WAR 


(Continued from page 9) 


4. To increase the plantfood content of 
fertilizers in those regions using a large 
tonnage of low analysis grades. 


A word of explanation about the change in 
plantfood ratios is probably needed as there 
has been some criticism on this point. The 
ratio had to be changed in order to reduce 
nitrogen consumption without reducing the 
use of phosphoric acid and potash. Further- 
more, widening the ratio tends to increase the 
efficiency with which the nitrogen is utilized. 
Admittedly the phosphoric acid and potash 
may not be efficiently utilized in some in- 
stances, but in general their increased use 
should help offset the decrease in yield ex- 
pected from the smaller application of nitrogen. 

In adjusting the ratio of nitrogen to phos- 
phoric acid and potash, the ratio was widened 
most in those regions in which the response to 
phosphoric acid and potash was relatively 
great as compared to response to nitrogen. 
The least change in ratio was made in the 
regions in which the need for nitrogen was 
relatively great. Considering the country asa 
whole the N-P.O; ratio in 1942-43 will be 
similar to the ratio for 1927. 

The selection of grades for each State, 
within the limitations imposed by the national 
objectives, was left to the agronomists of the 
several States. They cooperated fully and 
effectively in a series of seven regional grade 
conferences. The fertilizer industry as well as 
the agronomists then participated in a second 
series of conferences in which a few changes 
were made in the grades recommended by the 
agronomy conferences. Other minor changes 
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For over 20 years we have 
served the Fertilizer Industry 


ACID-PROOF CEMENT 
Ready Mixed—For Immediate Use 
Packed in 250-lb. Steel Drums 
Dry-Packed in 100-lb. Bags 


CHEMICAL PUTTY 
Stops Acid, Gas and Water Leaks 


QUARTZ PEBBLES 
Graded to Size 


FILTER GRAVEL, FILTER SAND 


ACID VALVES 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
CALGON (Sodium H taphosphate) 


ACID BRICK, SPIRAL RINGS 























Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 


INCORPORATED 
Laboratories, Plant, Office 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





DEPENDABLE! 


@ Large stocks of seasoned materials, avail- 
oe prompt shipment keyed to your 
n 


@ Dependable analysis—and every shipment 
reaches you in good mechanical condition. 
Write or wire us your next order for 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
3 


We also manufacture 


HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
e 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 


Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 

New York Office: Sales Agents: 

61 ef Bradley & Baker 
Washingto: 155 East 44th St. 

716 ert Bldg. ip. aN New York, N. ¥. 

A Mark of fox Reliability 











REG. ¥.5. PAT. OFF. 


and quality of crops. 


SPECIFY 
THREE ELEPHANT 


7m BORAX 


. . . « WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 


When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 


Information and references available on request. 
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AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 4 
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were made before the new grades were made 
official by the issuance of Conservation Order 
No. M-231 by the War Production Board on 
September 12th. 

It is too early to properly evaluate the 
results of the grade standardization program. 
The number of grades sold in the United 
States will be reduced from about 900 to 90. 
The grades per State will be reduced from an 
average of 88 to 16. This is a pretty good 
record but it now seems that the reduction in 
grades should have been more drastic in some 
States. Substantial progress has been made 
in securing grade uniformity within regions 
although there is room for further improve- 
ment in this respect. 

Two other steps taken to conserve nitrogen 
are detailed in WPB Conservation Order 
No. M-231. They are (1) no chemical nitro- 
gen in 1942 for fall-sown small grains to be 
harvested for grain, and (2) no chemical nitro- 
gen for nonessential uses such as lawns, golf 
courses and parks. It is probable that the use 
of chemical nitrogen will be further restricted 
on corn in the commercial corn area, on all 
small grains in areas where there is little 
response to nitrogen, and on certain minor 
crops. It is estimated that these conservation 
measures will result in a saving of from 40,000 
to 50,000 tons nitrogen, thereby reducing our 
requirements to 400,000 or 410,000 tons. 
Further reduction in nitrogen consumption 
should not be necessary. 


A discussion of the nitrogen fertilizer situa- 
tion would not be complete without reference 
to the use of oil-seed meals. The supply of 
oil-seed meals for domestic consumption has 
increased from a 1935-40 average of about 
4,000,000 tons to estimated 8,225,000 tons 
in 1942. Much of this increase can be used 
for feed but very substantial quantities 
should be used in fertilizers. Normal con- 
sumption of oil-seep meals in commercial 


fertilizers is about 60,000 tons. The U.S. D. 
A. has recommended that an additional 500- 
000 tons be so used. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has recently indicated that fer- 
tilizer price ceilings will be adjusted to make 
possible the increased utilization of oil-seed 
meals. The fertilizer nitrogen supply may, 
therefore, be increased some 30,000 tons, 
making a total of 438,000 tons as compared to 
an adjusted requirement of 410,000 tons nitro- 
gen. It is also probable that the use of cotton- 
seed meal for fertilizer on southern farms will 
increase substantially this year. Such an in- 
crease is desirable, should be encouraged, and 
will return a good profit to the farmer. 


Following the establishment of the new 
grades, the U.S. D. A. and WPB worked out a 
schedule, for each State, showing which of the 
new grades are to be substituted for the grades 
formerly sold in the State. It is expected that 
the indicated substitution of grades will result 
in the manufacture and sale of a tonnage of 
mixed fertilizers approximately equivalent 
to the 1940-41 tonnage. 

At the request of the War Production 
Board, the Fertilizer Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee has suggested a plan for the distribu- 
tion of mixed fertilizers and nitrogen materials 
to farmers. It is probable that the plan, after 
some modification, will be used in 1943. The 
industry has recognized the necessity and is 
willing to assume the responsibility for ‘“‘a 
program and plan for the equitable distribu- 
tion of the available supply to all buyers in a 
manner that will be fair to each and every 
user of fertilizer engaged in the production of 
agricultural commodities necessary to the 
war effort.”” The plan of the committee re- 
quires each purchaser of fertilizer to fill out 
a statement indicating ‘“‘the quantities and 
grade of fertilizer purchased in 1941-42 and 
the quantity and grade desired for 1942-43 
and the crops on which they are to be used.” 
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Concentration 


Specializing in 


Whether your production requirements in- : 
volve large or small quantities, consult the Sulphate of Ammonia 
CHEMICO engineers for authoritative advice Low Grade Ammoniates 


and recommendations. CHEMICO designs, 
remodels and builds complete acid and fer- Superphosphate 
tilizer plants, and CHEMICO recommenda- Sulphuric Acid 
tions are based on 28 years of specialized 
experience. Your inquiry is invited, and will Bags 


involve no obligation. hails aul iiatian 


invited 
Chemical Construction Corporation 








30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York, N.Y. 

















CHEMICO PLANTS are KEYSER BUILDING 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS : 














ORIDA PEBBLE 
OSPHATE ROCK 


PHOSPHATES — “FROM THE GROUND UPI” 


For 37 years we have been producing phosphate 
rock of all standard grades and to particular speci- 
fications for the fertilizer and chemical trades. Our 
experience includes the manufacture of high purity 
chemicals from phosphate rock. For this reason 
we modestly say that we know phosphates 
“from the ground up.” This knowledge we 
believe is an assurance to you of quality 
and efficient service. 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING CO. 


FI 
Pil 
















110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK ¢ NICHOLS, FLORIDA 
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It is expected that WPB will employ field 
agents to act as liaison men between farmers, 
dealers, and fertilizer manufacturers. Finally, 
it is suggested that County War Boards be 
designated to serve as appeal or mediation 
boards to handle complaints regarding fer- 
tilizer distribution. 

The fertilizer industry is to be commended 
for the way in which it has worked withlvarious 
governmental agencies on fertilizer problems. 
It has assumed a real task in accepting the 
responsibility for the equitable distribution of 
fertilizers in 1943. It is expected to measure 
up to the task and opportunity. 


A Forward Look 


This discussion would not be complete unless 
some consideration was given to fertilizer 
problems that may confront us during the 
balance of the war years and in the post-war 
period. 

Predictions regarding nitrogen supplies for 
agriculture for 1943-44 are not in order. Too 
much depends on the course of the war. We 
should be prepared to cope with a shortage 
as great or even greater than we face for 1942— 
43. Agronomists in every state should follow 
as closely as possible fertilizer usage this year 
and be prepared to recommend such changes 
as maybe necessary to meet plant food short- 
ages, and secure more efficient utilization of 
available fertilizer supplies. 

It is probable that some revision of fer- 
tilizer grades will be needed before another 
season. If so, State agronomists, within the 
limits imposed by national objectives, will be 
expected to select the grades. More uni- 
formity within regions is desirable and several 
States should further reduce the number of 
grades to be offered for sale. 

Some changes produced by war should be 
retained in the post-war period. Fertilizer 
grade limitation is one of these changes. 
Steps should be taken in many States to in- 
clude a provision in the fertilizer control law 
or regulations that will make possible a rea- 
sonable limitation of grades of fertilizer to be 
offered for sale. Where such provisions are in 
effect, fertilizer grade selection is usually made 
by the agricultural college and the State 
fertilizer control officers, in consultation with 
representatives of the fertilizer industry. 

The advent of war has shown how essential 
it is to have dependable statistics on plant- 
food consumption. State fertilizer grade ton- 
nage reports are one of the most valuable 
sources for such data. Such reports, however, 
are not available for Delaware, Georgia, New 


Hampshire, Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia and 
Washington. Agronomists and the fertilizer 
control officials of those States would render 
their State and the nation a useful service if 
arrangements were made to secure such re- 
ports for 1942 and subsequent years. 

The post-war period will present agrono- 
mists with the reverse of our war nitrogen 
problem. Under the impetus of war the coun- 
try’s capacity for producing synthetic am- 
monia is being vastly increased. Our total 
capacity will be more than twice as great as 
our maximum pre-war consumption of nitro- 
gen for all purposes. There will be synthetic 
ammonia plants in ten or more states. It is 
expected that the farm price of nitrogen will 
be substantially lower than in recent years. 
The problem of the utilization of this nitrogen 
is to be studied by a National Joint Committee 
on Nitrogen Utilization. Members of this 
society will have an important place in the 
work of that committee. 

Similar but less acute problems may face 
us with respect to the utilization of increased 
supplies of phosphoric acid and _ potash. 
Agronomists should lead in their effective 
utilization. ‘The demands for research and 
leadership in the post-war years may well be 
as great or greater than in the war period. 
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CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 
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Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
Phosphate Rock 
Bone Meals 


Manganese Sulphate 


SOUTH AMERICAN DRY 
RENDERED TANKAGE 
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The Four Horsemen 


ride again 


AR HAS ONCE AGAIN 

loosed the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse upon the world 
... fire, famine, sword, and 
pestilence. 

In the last war, the most dead- 
ly of these was pestilence. And 
today, in Europe and Asia, there 
is already a wartime rise in 








BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
eet et SEALS 


the United States. 


Tuberculosis ... the dread TB 
that kills more people between 
15 and 45 than any other disease. 


You can help prevent a war- 
time rise of TB in our country— 
by buying Christmas Seals today 
...and using them every day 
from now to Christmas. They 
fight Tuberculosis. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE -° 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN ‘“‘THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 
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This list contains representative concerns in the Commercial Fertilizer Industry, Including 
fertilizer manufacturers, machinery and equipment manufacturers, dealers in and manu- 
facturers of commercial fertilizer materials and supplies, brokers, chemists, etc. 

For Alphabetical List of Advertisers, see page 33. 





ACID BRICK 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


ACID EGGS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


ACIDULATING UNITS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


AMMO-PHOS 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 


AMMONIA—Anhydrous 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 


AMMONIA LIQUOR 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 


AMMONIA OXIDATION UNITS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


AUTOMATIC ELEVATOR TAKEUPS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BABBITT 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BAGS AND BAGGING—Manufacturers 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New York City. 


BAGS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BAGS—Paper 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New York‘{City. 


BAGS (Waterproof)—Manufacturers 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New York City. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
Bagpak Inc., New York City. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BAG PILERS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


BEARINGS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BELT LACING 
"Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BELTING—Chain 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


BELTING—Leather, Rubber, Canvas 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BOILERS—Steam 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York City. 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Dickerson Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Keim, Samuel L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc., Clam Shell, Orange 
Peel, Drag Line, Special; Electrically Operated and 
Multi Power 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

BURNERS—Sulphur 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

BURNERS—Oil 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
CABLEWAYS 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
CARS—For Moving Materials 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARTS—Fertilizer, Standard and Roller Bearing 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

CASTINGS—Acid Resisting 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
CASTINGS—Iron and Steel 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CEMENT—Acid-Proof 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
CHAIN DRIVES—Silent : 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, 
CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, 
CHAMBERS—Acid 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 


Andrew M. Fairlie 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
ona ~=ATLANTA, GA. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “SULPACID ATLANTA” 





ULPHURIC Acid Plants . 

Equipment . . . Operation . . 
Cooled Acid Chambers, Gaillard Acid-Cooled Chambers, 
Gaillard Acid Dispersers, Contact Process Sulphuric 
Acid Plants. 


CHEMICALS—Continued 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


CHEMICAL PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CLUTCHES 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CONCENTRATORS—Sulphuric Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 


CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dickerson Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
CONTACT ACID PLANTS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


COPPER SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND DERRICKS 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


DENS—Superphosphate 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


. Design, Construction, 
. Mills-Packard Water- 
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DISINTEGRATORS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


DRYERS—Direct Heat 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


DRIVES—Electric 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


DUMP CARS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND APPLIANCES 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ELEVATORS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS—Portable 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
ENGINES—Steam 


Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
EXCAVATORS AND DREDGES—Drag Line and Cableway 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Link Belt Speeder Corp., Chicago, Iil., 

Rapids, lowa. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York City. 
Armour Fertiliser Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Farmers Fertilizer Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


and Cedar 


GARBAGE TANKAGE 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


GEARS—Machine Moulded and Cut 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


GEARS—Silent 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


GELATINE AND GLUE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


GUANO 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 


HOISTS—Electric, Floor and Cage Operated, Portable 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


IRON SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


LACING—Belt 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


LOADERS—Car and Wagon, for Fertilizers 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY—Acid Making 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Coal and Ash Handling 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY—Elevating and Conveying 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Pumping 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 


MACHINERY—Tankage and Fish Scrap 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MAGNETS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. : 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerale & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


NITRATE OVENS AND APPARATUS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACKING—For Acid Towers 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


PANS AND POTS 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PHOSPHATE MINING PLANTS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Virginia—Carolina Chemical Corp. (Mining Dept.), Richmond, 
Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


PIPE—Acid Resisting 
Duriron Co., Ine., The, Dayton, Ohio. 


PIPES—Chemical Stoneware 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


PIPES—Wooden 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 


PULLEYS AND HANGERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PUMPS—Acid-Resisting 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


QUARTZ 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


RINGS—Sulphuric Acid Tower 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SCRAPERS—Drag 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SEPARATORS—Including Vibrating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SEPARATORS—Magnetic 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SHAFTING 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SHOVELS—Power 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Link-Belt Speeder Corporation, Chicago, Ill., and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPROCKET WHEELS (See Chains and Sprockets) 


STACKS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Freeport Sulphur Co., New York City. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 


‘INSPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M. Charleston, S. C. 


SULPHURIC ACID—Continued 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. ; 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. - 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


Tennessee Corp., 





SYPHONS—For Acid 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TALLOW AND GREASE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Smith-Rowland, Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKAGE—Garbage 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
TANKS 

Sackett & Sons, Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
TILE—Acid-Proof 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
TOWERS—Acid and Absorption 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
UNLOADERS—Car and Boat 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
UREA 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES—Acid-Resisting 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHEELBARROW (See Carts) 


ZINC SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
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American Agricultural Chemical Co., New 
VOR Se nce cone ericson 21 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. .— 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. . 16 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New 
Va aro ak Fe Saat ats 4, 23 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga... . .14 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Front cover 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga... .— 


Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City, 
Back cover 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & hed 
Corporation, New York rarer 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co, St. Louis, Mo........ — 
Bradley & Baker, New York City........ 12 


Charlotte Chemical Lab., Charlotte, N. C.. 23 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York 


CO os coe WON ak nen neers ack eae 25 
Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, New 
We a oo io a or een eke 34 


Dickerson Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa......— 
Dougherty, Jr., E., Philadelphia, Pa..... ..33 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L., 
Wie, Tek ieee Sea so — 
Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio.........— 


Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga.. ..29 


Farmers Fertilizer Cs, Columbus, Ohio... 34 
Freeport Sulphur Co., ‘New York City... .18 


Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md... . .34 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. . 34 
Huber Co., L. W., New York City and 
WO RI Fhe Bein vb ovis os Sn eg eas 22 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City.15 


International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poreanem, (peeneo, Ti... 6 kaki 3 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, 
CA ee rhs oa er ea EL Fin 5% — 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va............. —- 


Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill......... —- 


Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C..26 
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Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
ee oo ee OR ees vice ee wae eee 34 


Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York City. .— 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York 


CN ae ees as ORS Naas 25 
Polk Co., R. L., Detroit, Mich........... — 
Potash Co. of America, Baltimore, Md. 

3d cover 
Ruhm, H. D., Columbia, Tenn........... 34 


sae & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill........... = 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga.. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, 3 es 
Southern Phosphate Corp., New York City. 24 
Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, 
MG TIES off fc Oo sok Wa ee eS ees 20 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City... ..34 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City..... 17 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Co., New 
es EN Se — 


Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.. — 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 34 


Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York City 
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